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CHARIOTS OF WAR. 


‘The annoyance which the Hebrews most dreaded, when 


they met an enemy in war, was that of chariots. Men- 
tion is made of chariots as far back as any thing is said 
of cavalry, Ex. 14: 6; but they could not be used except 
on the plain country, Deut. 20: 2, etc. After the time 
of Solomon, the Hebrews always kept such chariots, and 
placed great reliance on them, 2 Chron. 1: 14. Chariots 
owing to their efficiency as instruments of war, are used 
tropically for protection and defence of the highest kind, 
2 Kings 2: 12. 

Chariots of War, like all others in the ancient times of 
which we are speaking, were supported on two wheels 
only, and were generally drawn by two horses, though 
sometimes by three or four abreast. ‘The combatants 
stood upright, upon the chariot. Xenophon mentions 
chariots, invented by Cyrus, from each one of which twen- 
ty men could fight. ‘The end of the pole of the chariot, 
and the ends of the axle, were armed with iron scythes, 
which were driven with vast force among the enemy, and 
made great slanghter.—Jahn’s Bible Archeology. 














Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL, 


SUSAN THOMPSON. 


[concLuDED. | 











Julia Gray was a being of quick impulses, and strong 
emotions, and now that the channel of her affections was 
turned to Susan, she clung to her with an attachment, 
whose fervor and depth was proportionate to the indiffer- 
ence and neglect with which she had before regarded her, 
and for which she fondly hoped it might atone. Indeed, 
80 perfect became their sympathy and confidence, so un- 
alloyed seemed their satisfaction in each other’s society, 
and so unfeigned was the pleasure with which Julia lis- 
tened to Susan’s praises from the lips of others, that How- 
ard would often pleasantly remind her of the fulfilment of 
his prophecy: ‘‘ When you fully know my wife, you will 
be proud to call her sister.” 

Meantime a new member had been added to the family 
in the person of Miss Alice Gray, a young lady of bright 
blue eyes, fat cheeks and fair hair, which had not yet 
formed itself into ringlets, only for the plain reason that 
there was not enough of it. She was insignificant in 
stature, unskilled in knowledge, and entirely lawless in 
all matters of etiquette. But her attractions were great, 
for not a member of the family were tired of admiring and 
caressing her, while her feats of agility and strength, and 
unparalelled display of wisdom, both by look and deed, 
were common topics of conversation, when her age could 
yet be numbered only in months. 

Thus two years passed away, during which Mr. Gray 
frequently affirmed that he was enjoying more happiness 
than during his whole previous life. His beloved son was 
Prosperous, and still devoted to his welfare, while the af- 
fectionate attention of Susan, whom, from the first, he had 
received into his heart as a daughter ; the newly awaken- 
ed love of Julia, whose altered character filled his heart 








with joy, and the infantine endearments of his little grand- 
daughter, so brightened his pathway, that he often ex- 
pressed a fear lest he should be more attached to earth at 
the very time when his affections should be steadily fixed 
upon heaven. 

About this time he was seized with a sudden illness, 
which from the first he affirmed would be fatal. After a 
month’s suffering, he died full of Christian humility and 
hope, and though his bereaved childten deeply mourned 
his loss, they could but acknowledge that their cup of sor- 
row was sweetly mingled with consolation. 

In the progress of another year, Julia married and com- 
menced her residence in a distant city, and though the 
sisters much regretted to be deprived of each other’s so- 
ciety, yet they mutually pledged themselves to supply the 
deficiency as far as possible by frequent correspondence, 
and an annual visit of each to the other. 

Thus Howard and Susan Gray were left entirely to the 
companionship of each other, and that this was by no 
means tiresome to either was plainly shown by their hear- 
ty greeting, as the husband returndd from his business, by 
their social, cheerful table talk, by their animated evening 
conversations, and pleasant reading hours. With them, 
days swiftly sped, each morning bringing fresh vigor for 
the performance of daily duties, and each evening wit- 
nessing an ingathering of thoughts and affections to be 
spent upon fireside, home-felt joys. Years too, rapidly 
glided away, after bearing an impress of trial and anxiety, 
yet the husband and wife still were happy in their mutual 
confidence and love. Each was fully willing to acknowl- 
edge personal faults, and each appeared fully to believe 
that the other approximated very near to faultlessness. 
This state of things is very common in hours of plighted 
troth, or the days of honey-moon, but after, it is like a 
beautiful srort-lived flower, which blooms only to wither. 
If we perceive its fragrant blossoming, after long years of 
wedded life, during which family joys have been chequer- 
ed by family cares, it is very lovely, and of good report. 

Tt was just about dark of a chilly, autumnal evening, 
that Howard Gray was hastening home. His step was 
hurried, and his countenance wore something of an ex- 
pression of anxious care ; but this vanished as he crossed 
his own threshold, and entered the pleasant back parlor, 
which looked most invitingly with its softened lamp light, 
its glowing fire, and the presence of his wife and little ones. 

““Oh, papa, we are glad you are come,” exclaimed 
—_ “we have waited a long time -to bid you good 
night.” 

** Yes, and mamma said if you did not come in ten min- 
utes more, we must go to bed without kissing you,” said 
Alice, ‘‘and five minutes have gone now,” in a tone 
which indicated that it was quite a serious evil from which 
they were redeemed. 

“‘ Perhaps papa would come up stairs to kiss us, if we 
were in bed,” chimed in Frank, with a wise nod of the 
head, ‘‘ he does sometimes.” 

Little Effie had climbed upon her father’s knees, and 
was kneeling there with her arm wound lovingly about 
his neck, and her head resting upon his shoulder, ‘Oh 
yes, papa is going up stairs,’’ she said in her broken dia- 
lect, ‘‘ he will take me,” and she looked as if she were 
well accustomed to that mode of conveyance. 





Mr. Gray yielded to Effie’s wish, and took her up stairs, 
while Alice and Frank followed, with the faithful and af- 
fectionate Mary, who, ever since the infancy of Alice had 
been Mrs. Gray’s assistant in the care of her children. 

Tea was served, and during the repast, Susan _perceiv- 
ed that her husband, though kindly affectionate, was not 
social and free as usual. She knew that he was troubled, 
and was not long left in doubt of the cause. They had 
no concealments from each other, and during the evening, 
Mr. Gray informed his wife that an extensive mercantile 
house that was very largely his debtor, had that day stop- 
ped payment. ‘My affairs look very dark,” he added, 
** 1 see no possible way of honestly meeting the liabilities 
that will soon come upon me, but by surrendering at 
least a part of my property, at a great sacrifice.” 

Susan entered into a full appreciation of her husband’s 
troubles, offered to make any retrenchment in her family 
expenses, and encouraged him still to hope for the best 
Her warm-hearted sympathy, not spending itself in words, 
but ready for efficient action, greatly lightened his heart, 
and he retired with a hopeful spirit. 

But misfortunes did not come singly to Howard Gray. 
He had one warehouse, whose goods he hoped to convert 
into money, and thus extricate himself from the difficul- 
ties which had been brought upon him by the failure to 
which we have alluded. But in only three nights from 
the conversation we have noticed, it took fire and was ut- 
terly consumed. Thus his last hope of retrieving his bu- 
siness was destroyed, and he was obliged to surrender the 
remainder of his property to his creditors, and become a 
bankrupt. This was a sore trial to Howard Gray, and it 
filled his spirit with dejection and gloom. 

‘“*{ cannot have you feel so, my love,” said Susan to her 
husband, as at this crisis he sat one evening, the personi- 
fication of despondency, and seating herseif on a low ot- 
taman at his feet, she continued, while she held his hand 
between her own, ‘‘ You know your misfortunes have 
come upon you without any fault or negligence of yours, 
and therefore you cannot reproach yourself. We have 
still so many blessings left for which to be grateful, that 
we should not murmur about those that are taken. Now 
just remember, dear, how much greater would be our af- 
fliction if God had taken our dear children, instead of our 
property, or separated us from each other by death; then 
there would be—” 

“Oh, my dear, I know I should be grateful. 1 trust ! 
am, but it is very hard to see the accumulations of years 
swept away in a week. What would my poor father, 
say?” 

“He could not but approve of your course,’”’ answered 
Susan, “ for you have acted honorably, and have still an 
irreproachable name.” 

** What should 1 do without you, dear,” remarked Mr. 
Gray, after a long pause. ‘ As you say, God has left me 
far greater and richer blessings than he has taken, and for 
your sake, and that of our dear little ones, I will yet hope 
on and exert myself.” ; 

After the sale of his house and most costly furniture, 
Mr. Gray found that he was able entirely to cover the 
amount of his debts, and was still in possession of a small 
sum for presentemergencies. Meantime he had been suc- 
cessful in procuring a temporary situation which would at 
least afford a present subsistence ; and as both himself and 
his wife had the independence to live within their means, 
they rented a suite of rooms, situated upon a back street 
in a remote part of the city. As Mr. Gray approached his 
new dwelling, on the first evening after his family were 
established there, its uninviting appearance contrasted so 
strongly with ihe pleasant abode he had so long called his 
own, that it filled his mind with dreary thoughts. Yet as 
he crossed the threshold, he exclaimed in a gladsome 
voice, casting a delightful look about him, ‘‘ Why Susan, 
you have made mea home again. I believe my wife can 
make any place bright.” 

Susan had retained every article of her “ back parler 
furniture,” which in their former abode had been the room 
they had most constantly occupied, and now by the most 
careful disposal of everything with special regard to its 
former arrangement, the apartment served the double pur- 
pose of sitting and dining room. 

The children were laughing and chatting right merri- 
ly, and Susan wearing her bright happy smile, laid by her 
needle-work as he entered, and placed his favorite cakes 
upon the ready prepared tea-table. The whole scene was 
the same that had so often welcomed his evening return, 
and he felt that he was again at home. And as the kisses 
of his children warmed upon his cheek, and the pleasant 
tones of his wife gladdened his heart, it would have been 
hard to persuade him, that he wasrnot still a rich man. 

There was yet one resource that Mr. Gray trusted 
would eventually afford him the means of again commenc- 
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ing business. A few months before his failure, he had in- 
vested several thousand dollars in a ship bound for the 
East Indies, and if this investmeut should prove profitable, 
he could again commence trade upon his own capital. 
Often he reflected upon the many exposures of property 
upon the sea, and the uncertainty that he should ever re- 
ceive it again, but still he would often find himself arrang- 
ing his plans, as if it were already in his possession. 
Thus a year passed away, bringing with it much quiet 
happiness to the Gray family. Susan seemed as cheerful 
when maid of all work, as she had previously been when 
mistress of it; and many were the compliments which her 
delighted husband passed upon her industry neatness and 
economy. 

The time had now arrived, when the Rosa was expect- 
ed from her voyage. She had sailed from the port of 
New York, and anxiously did Mr. Gray examine the list 
of ship arrivals in the daily prints of that city. But weeks 
and even months. passed, and still no tidings of the Rosa 
came. One afternoon he hurriedly entered his wife’s 
room, with an open paper inhishand. He was very pale, 
and sinking into a chair, he said, ‘“‘ Now my last hope is 
gone, and I am indeed a ruined man.” 

Susan glanced over the paragraph which he pointed out, 
Its tenor was this: A wreck had been found on one of 
the Atlantic islands, and the only clue it afforded to the 
discovery of the ship of which it was the remains, were 
the letters ‘‘ Ros,” found upon one of its fragments. 

«There is no doubt of it,” said Mr. Gray, shaking his 
head as Susan finished reading, and was about to speak, 
«It must be the Rosa, and she is lost.” 

“ But, my dear, I certainly should not conclude so from 
this. It seems probable, I know, but it is also very pro- 
bable that it may have been some other ship. Just think 
how many names begin with “‘ Ros,” Rosamond, Roscoe, 
Roscommon, Rosabel. I think it very likely that it is 
not the Rosa.” 

“ Well, really, Susan, I did not think you would find 
‘a bright side,’ to this,” said her husband in a more 
cheerful tone, “but I will take the New York Boat to- 
night, and ascertain what is the opinion of the owners of 
the ship.” 

It was but a little past sunrise on the following morn- 
ing, that Howard Gray stood upon one of the wharves of 
New York. As he cast his eye over the numerous ves- 
sels in the harbor, he was particularly struck with the fa- 
miliar appearance of one that stood off at a considerable 
distance from the shore. Her white canvass with the ear- 
ly sunbeams finely contrasted with the dark blue waters, 
and as her pennons gracefully floated on the air, she look- 
ed like “‘ a thing of life,” proudly conscious of her own 
beauty and majesty. Suddenly and for an instant the 
breeze broadly and smoothly unfurled her chief color, and 
her name was fully revealed to the amazed eyes of How- 
ard Gray. It was the Rosa. 

“ You have heard the good news, I suppose, Mr. Gray,” 
said a friend, who was a large owner of the newly arrived 
ship. 

“T have heard nothing,” answered he. ‘I am just 
from New Haven, and only this moment discovered that 
the ship had arrived.” 

Ah, indeed,” replied the other, ‘well, she has brought 
a full cargo of an article which for several months had 
been steadily rising in value, and is now selling at a price 
unparalleled for years before.” 

After the sale of the Rosa’s cargo, Mr. Gray found his 
investment returned two-fold into his hands. His first 
care was to purchase his paternal dwelling where he had 
spent so many happy years. He then established himself 
in business, in which his plans were eminently successful, 
his trade more prosperous than ever, and he was rapidly 
becoming once more a rich man. But as Howard and 
Susan Gray had sought to practice the duty of cheerful 
submission in the day of adversity, so in prosperity they 
manifested their gratitude to God by becoming the almon- 
ers of his gifts. They remembered the poor and the 
needy, and forgot not the treasury of the Lord. 

It was midsummer. In a charming retreat upon the 
beautiful banks of the Connecticut were assembled a par- 
ty of guests from the neighboring city of New Haven. 
They were seated in the dining hall, where folding doors 
were opened upon the garden, admitting the breath of 
flowers, and the merry voices of children at play. At the 
table a lady presided with unassuming ease and dignity, 
who was addressed as Mrs. Gray, and formerly known to 
our readers as Susan Thompson, the dressmaker of Man- 
bury. 

“You have a delightful summer residence, Mr. Gray,” 
remarked ay old gentleman with silver hairs, ‘‘ really you 
have got along unaccountably in your businesss. 1 used 
to feel much for you that year that you were a clerk for 
the firm of , for I know it was hard for you. Pray 
how did you get through it so well, and gain spirit for a 
fresh start.” 

“«T owe it all to my wife, sir,’’ replied Mr. Gray, as 
with a manly air, he bowed proudly to her, while her full 
dark eyes expressed the deepest affection, “‘ she taught me 
both by precept and example to “look upon the bright 
side.” ABBIE. 
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WHO SHALL HAVE THE BREAKFAST. 


In some countries it is the custom for women to go to 
market, riding on donkies, with large baskets hanging 
each side of the saddle, containing the produce they have 
to sell. On one occasion like this, the woman forgot to 
give the poor beast his breakfast before she started. She 
presently came to a pile of corn, which a man had gath- 
ered from his field and left in the road. The hungry 
donkey thought this a good opportunity for him to get his 
breakfast; so he stopped, and began to help himself to the 
corn. The man seéing this thieving business going on, 
took up a stick, and’ began to beat the poor donkey ; but 
he was unwilling to lose his breakfast, so he leaned back 
as donkeys usually dé, when they are obstinate, and re- 
fused to be moved by the pulling of the reins of the rider 
or the blows of the owner of the corn, who intended to 
boil some of it for‘his own breakfast in a pot which he had 
hung on three sticks near by. 

A lady about that time was walking out with her daugh- 
ter, to take the morning air, and seeing the difficuliy, en- 
treated the man to dgsist from beating the animal, and 
told him how cruel it was, as perhaps the poor beast was 
more hungry than himself. The little girl was very much 
interested in the matter, and taking a piece of money from 
her pocket, held it out to the man, and begged him to 
take it as pay for the corn, and then go and get some more 
in the field for himself. 4) 

Thus the little girl was the peace-maker, and her moth- 
er was very much pleased that her daughter possessed so 
much compassion and benevolence. When she returned 
home, her father praised her good conduct, and gave her 
twice as much money as she had before. Epiror. 
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THE YOUNG CHIMNEY SWEEPER. 


Baptist had attained his twelfth year; he could sweep 
a chimney very well; but, poor chili, he could not read. 
Nobody had ever taken pains to teach him. His master 
was a good natured man, but very ignorant, and had_ not 
a single book in his house. 

One day, while Baptist was walking in the street, he 
happened tv see several scholars about his own age, who 
after being let loose from school, were amusing themselves 
by playing at marbles. This was his favorite play, and 
he stopped to look at them. Very soon something, quite 
new to him, attracted his attention ; this was their books 
ranged in a line against the wall. He took one of them 
up, and was turning over the leaves, when the boy to 
whom it belonged came to him, and, much displeased 
asked him what he was doing. Baptist put his hand into 
his pocket, and taking out some marbles, presented them 
.to the scholar, saying, ‘‘ Pray do let me look at it while 
you play?” The request was granted, and he continued 
to turn over and over the leaves, without being able to 
understand any thing. When the play was finished he 
gave the book to its owner, and, with a timid air taking 
ey from his pocket, he gave it to him say- 
ing, “I wish you could read m i ing.” 
The scholar elnank selene ry: 

Baptist had always a strong desire to learn to read, but 
knew not how to attain his object. He went daily to the 
play-ground adjoining the school, and waited for the little 
boy hoes, whom he had become acquainted; and, enter- 
ing into conversation with him, at length made a bargai 
that he should teach him to read, a that for eveey let. 
ter he taught him, he would pay him a marble. He 
strove to get marbles to pay his teacher, and applied to his 
book so diligently, that ina few weeks he began to spell 
words of one syllable very well. One day, however 
coming as usual] to his lesson, his young teacher thus ac- 
costed him ; ‘‘ You little dirty fellow, I cannot teach you 
any more; my father and mother have scolded me be- 
cause you have dirtied my book with your black hands.” 
Poor Baptist little expected to see his hopes thus cut off; 
very different, however, from those idle children who are 
glad of any excuse not to learn their book, he offered im- 
mediately to give his little master two marbles instead of 
one, and promised that he would also wash his hands. But 
whether it was ill nature, or fear of being scolded a sec- 
ond time, the boy refused the poor chimney sweeper’s of- 
fer. Baptist, discouraged and sorrowful, retired, having 
now lost all hope, till suddenly he recollected he had seen 
letters on the tombstones in the neighboring burying 
ground ; “TI shall not dirty them,” cried he, and imme- 
diately returns to the scholars, and offers to pay in mar- 
bles, any one who would undertake to teach him to read 
on the tomb-stones. The boys, struck with his desire of 
learning, promised to give him lessons aturn about, which 
they did accordingly. Their pupil made so rapid a pro- 














gress that they proposed to take him to a Sunday School. 
This he accepted with joy. The master, satisfied with 
his application, and affected by the desire to learn which 
the young chimney-sweeper constantly manifested, gave 
him lessons daily, of which Baptist so well profited that 
he was soon able both to read and write. No sooner had 
he received a Bible, than he embraced the truth it con- 
tains; and this poor chimney sweeper, who, without in- 
struction, might have remained in ignorance and sin, thus 
became a good man, a pious Christian, beloved by his 
brethren, and blessed of God.— London Child's Mag. 
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LEARNING TO BE KIND AND GOOD. 


Harriet L. is an interesting little girl, three years of 


age, an only daughter, and consequently closely entwined 
in the affections of her parents, She is very fond of pic- 
tures and books, and more especially of hearing stories 
read from them. As she cannot read herself, her mother 
reads her little books to her, and tries to explain to her 
infant mind, the stories contained in them. Sometimes 
she says, “I can’t understand mother ; tell more.” Her 
mother will then explain it in amore simple way, which 
increases her interest, and she will patiently sit an hour or 
more, listening most attentively, and at the close of each 
story, she says, ‘‘ more, mother.”” She used to be much 
interested in the story of a little boy, who was poor and 
ragged, and had no money to buy clothes and shoes with 
and was very hungry, too. She says, putting her hand 
into her pocket, where she had two cents which her grand- 
father had given her to spend, “ Hatty have money give 
poor boy, buy some bread, and buy some shoes too.” Her 
mother was in the habit for a time, if she was a good girl 
when she went to bed at night, to place something under 
her pillow, for her, when she should awake in the morn- 
ing. One morning she awoke as usual early, with her 
natural vivacity ; her first thought was, to look under her 
pillow to see what had been put there, when she was 
asleep. She did not find any thing. She remained quiet 
for a little time, after probably thinking of the cause 
when she began whispering to herself, ‘‘ Hatty don’t have 
any cake this morning; Hatty naughty girl.” She seem- 
ed to understand that she had trespassed in some way, and 
had forfeited her usual gratification. ' 
East Abington. 
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ORIGINAL. 


DISOBEDIENCE REMEMBERED. 


A little girl about eight years of age, was suddenly 
taken ill with croup. Her disease was rapid in its course 
and very distressing. A physician was soon in atten- 
dance, and pronounced the case an alarming one. The 


little girl watched with anxious solicitude the countenance ° 


of the physician as he pronounced the disease, and the 
uncertainty as to its issue. She afterwards looked up to 
her mother with the greatest tenderness of feeling, and 
said, “ Mother, I do not think I shall get well; but there 
is one thing that has troubled me very much since I have 
been sick, which I want to tell you before I die. Will 
you forgive me, mother?” Her mother inquired of her 
dearly beloved child of whom she was soon to be be- 
reavetl, what in particular troubled her mind. ‘ Mother 
said the little girl, don’t you remember the other day when 
you said I might go and see Mrs, A.’s little girls, and stay 
one hour, that I did not come home just the ‘time you 
told me I must? JT asked Mrs. A. if it was an hour, she 
said yes, but she knew my mother would let me stay alit- 
tle longer, if I was a good girl. I did not stay but alit- 
tle longer, mother, but I am afraid I disobeyed you, and I 
have not felt happy since that time. Will you forgive 
me?” Her mother comforted her distressed child, so far 
as she was able, and assured her of her forgiveness. She 
then asked, ‘‘ Will God forgive me?” Her mother told 
her if she were sorry and repented of her sins, and did so 
- more, God would not only forgive her sins, but love 
er. 

Another paroxysm came on. 
after. 
East Abington. 


She died a few hours 
M. Cc. 
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LITTLE MARIA.—NO. ITI. 

One sunny day in the last of winter, Maria went out to 
walk with her father. The snow had partly melted away 
making the walking very wetand muddy. But Maria had 
just had a new pair of India-rubber shoes, with which she 
thought she could go out, not only in wet walking, but in 
all sorts of storms. . 

Maria’s father took her first to visit a little girl, who had 
been sick along time. The little girl’s name was So- 
phia. For two years she had not walked one step; but 
all that time had lain in the cradle, or sat in her mother’s 
arms. Maria looked in wonder at Sophia’s pale face, and 
thin white hands. She went to the cradle and kissed her 


cheek, as her father requested, but she seemed afraid to 

say any thing, and when the sick child coughed, she felt 

frightened, and clung close to the side of her father. 
When Maria was once more in the street, she said, 
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“ Poor little Sophia, I’m very sorry for her. She would 
like to run, and breathe the fresh air, this pleasant day.’ 

Then she seemed to be thinking how hard it would be for 
her to lie down all the time, for soon she asked, “ Should- 
n’t you think, papa, Sophia would cry because she can’t 
walk? I should cry very hard, if I could not run about.” 
Then Maria’s father called at another house, where was 
alittle girl about Maria’s age, whose mother had just died. 
Maria seemed to feel more sorry for her than for Sophia. 
She talked about her all the time, as she walked home. 
“ Who will take care of Sarah, now, papa?” she asked. 
“ Who will make her frocks and aprons, and undress her, 
and give her dinner and supper?’ Her father told her 
that little Sarah had some kind aunts, who would take 
care of her; but Maria said, suddenly, ‘‘ Oh! papa, I 
should like to have Sarah come and live with me. She 
can sleep in half my crib, and 1 will give her half of my 
playthings, and my mamma will take care of her, because 
her mamma is dead.” 

That night, when little Maria kneeled down by her 
mother’s knee, she asked in her prayer, ‘‘Oh! God, 
please take care of little Sophia, because she is very sick, 
and please take care of Sarah, because she hasn’t got any 
mamma.” 

The next day Maria sat in her little chair, by the side 
of her mother, sewing. She did not get along very fast 
with her work, because ‘she pulled out all the thread at 
every stitch. But it suited her just as well. She was 
very still for some time, thinking; then she looked up in 
her mother’s face, and said, ‘‘ When Sophia dies, will she 
go home to live with God?” 

“‘ Yes, dear, I hope so,” answered her mother. . 

«« My little aunt Mardet is dead,” said Maria; for she 
had had an aunt named Margaret, who died a little while 
before, only four years old. ‘‘ She has gone to live with 
God, but her body is buried up in the ground.” Then 
Maria smiled, as she said, joyfully, ‘‘ When summer comes, 
little Mardet will come up out of the ground.” 

‘Qh! no, indeed,” replied her mother; ‘‘ Margaret 
cannot come back again. She is dead.” 

“Oh! yes she will,” said Maria, confidently, for she 
was so earaest she forgot she was contradicting her moth- 
er. ‘* Why, mamma, you told me the flowers come back 
out of the ground in summer, and Mardet will come too.” 

Her mother tried to explain to her, that for flowers to 
die, and for children to die, were very different things ; 
but Maria did not seem to understand it, and her mother 
thought she still half believed that the little dead Marga- 
ret would come back, with the springing of the sweet sum- 
mer flowers.—Reaper. ABBIE. 
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SIGNS. 

Solomon said, many centuries ago: ‘‘ Even a child is 
known by his doings, whether his work be pure and wheth- 
er it be right.” 

Some people seem to think that children have no char- 
acter at all. On the contrary, an observing eye sees in 
these young creatures the signs of what they are likely to 
be for life. 

When [ see a little boy slow to go to school and glad 
of every excuse to neglect his book, I think it.a sign that 
he will be a dunce. 

When I see a boy in haste to spend every penny as 
soon as he gets it, I think it a sign that he will be a spend- 
thrift. 

When I see a boy hoarding up his pennies, and unwill- 
ing to part with them for any good purpose, I think it a 
sign that he will be a miser. 

When I see a boy or girl always looking out for them- 
selves, and dislike to share good things with others, I 
think it a sign that the child will grow up a very selfish 
person. 

When I see boys and girls often quarrelling, I think it 
a sign that they will be violent and hateful men and 
women. 

When I see a little boy willing to take strong drink, I 
think it a sign that he will be a drunkard. 

When I see a boy that never prays, I think it a sign 
that he will be a profane and profligate man. 

When I see a child obedient to its parents, I think it a 
sign of great future blessings from Almighty God. 

When I see a boy fond of the Bible, and well acquaint- 
ed with it, I think it a sign that he will be a pious and 
happy man. 

And though great changes sometimes take place in the 
character, yet, as a general rule, these signs do not 
fail— Christian Mirror. 
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THE TALLOW TREE. 


“Mother,” said Laura, as she was sitting by her moth- 
er’s side, sewing, “‘ What doy ou think Andrew Wilmot 
told me yesterday ?” 

“I do not think it probable that I shall think very near 
the truth,” said her mother, with a smile, “even if I try 
rather hard. Children have a great deal to say to each 
other, and about a great many different things, and it 
would be quite a difficult task to guess at the one thing 
now in your mind, which your young friend said to you 
yesterday. So, if you want me to know it, it would be a 
good plan to tell me just what it was.’’ 





“Well, so I will,” said Laura. ‘“ Andrew said, that in 
» Some country, a great way off, there are ever so many tal- 
Ow trees. It seemed so droll to have tallow trees grow, 
| that I did not believe it, when he fitst told about them. 
But he says his father told him about them, and the fruit, 





or tallow, is contained in a little pod, and looks some like 
a chestnut.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said her mother, ‘‘ but instead of one kernel, 
as the chestnut has, the pod of the tallow tree has three.” 

“But can they make tallow of them, such as people 
here make candles of, mother ?”’ 

“Yes; these little kernels are melted, and then mixed 
with oil, and afterwards candles are made from this mix- | 
ture.” { 
‘‘What is the name of the country where this tree | 
grows?” 

“It is China, and the Chinese value it very highly. 
They do not yet manufacture candles as good as ours; 
but, perhaps, they will improve, when they begin to con- 
sider improvement desirable.” 

‘* How high is the tree, mother ?” asked J.aura. 

‘I believe it is about as high as a common cherry tree. 
Its branches grow thickly together, and they are very 
crooked. The leaves of this tree are of a beautiful red 
color. The fruit is very white, and when it is ripe, the 
pod opens, and it must then present a very handsome ap- 
pearance. The tree has been carried to South Carolina, 
and I don’t know but that it grows in some of the other 
Southern States. I will try to find you an interesting ac- 
count of it, which I once read in a little book.” 

Laura had been much interested in what her mother 
had been telling her, and when she next met with her lit- 
tle schoolmate Andrew, they talked away quite earnestly 
about the “ tallow tree.” —Reaper. 
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VOLUME NINETEEN, OF THE COMPANION. 

The Youth’s Companion is now out of its teens, and will enter 
the twentieth year of its age next week. A Lady, speaking on 
this subject, lately said, “I hope it will always speak as a child.” 
The Editor intends it shall—that is, that there generally shall 
be something to gratify the youngest inquirer after knowledge. 
Still, we shall not forgot that children are always growing old- 
er, and that there must be matter adapted to their enlarged ca- 
pacities. “Milk for babes, and meat for those of full age.” 

We are aware that the Companion has a great influence on 
the forming characters of its readers, and that the responsibility 
of conducting it is great. We endeavor to look above for wis- 
dom, and would bespeak an interest in the prayers of parents, 
that while we are permitted to labor in this interesting field, we 
may promote the ternporal and spiritual welfare of the thousands 
who so eagerly listen to hear what we have to say. 
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(>We have several series of interesting Moral Tales, in re- 
serve for the next Volnme. We shall begin with “The Cous- 
ins” next week. r 
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RESTITUTION. 

The following Letter (with $2,00 enclosed) came without a 
signature, but bore the post mark of Amesbury, Mass. April 13. 
“To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 

“ Enclosed is two dollars being the principle and interest for 
one year’s subscription for your valuable paper, which was or- 
dered in youth, and not paid for. Religious principle in subse- 
quent life, (perhaps inculcated by the “ Companion,”) requires 
this restitution, and asks your forgiveness.” 

There is a great outcry among wicked people against Reli- 
gion; but if “ Religious principle,” induces people to be honest, 
and make “ restitution,” where an injury has been inflicted, we 
think the more religion and the less wickedness we have in the 
world, the happier it will be. 

It gives us pleasure to record the above praiseworthy act. We 
freely forgive the offender, and hope he will have the reward of 
an approving conscience. Ifthe “ Companion ” has had any in- 
fluence in producing this result, it gives us greater satisfac- 
tion still. 
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THE CUP OF COLD WATER. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


One morning in June, Mr. Arnold the minister of the parish, 
called at Mr. Cole’s, and as he was wont, began to talk on the 
subject of religion. His manner was such as to render it pleas- 
ant, not repulsive. His heart was so full of love, and he was so 
earnest in his desires to promote his Master’s cause, that even 
the most careless loved to hear him converse on the subject of 
religion. 

Little Ellen, who was not quite five years old, loved Mr. Ar- 
nold very much. She thought he was the very best man in the 
world. When he came, she always took her little chair and sat 
beside him, and listened to what he said, as though she could 
understand it all; and she did understand much more than her 
friends supposed. . 

After Mr. Arnold had been sitting for some time, Ellen arose 
and went out at the door. As she did not immediately return, 
he said, ‘ Where is my little friend gone ?” 

“J don’t know,” said Mrs. Cole, “I never knew her to leave 
the room when you were here before; she will be back in a 
minute.” 

Pretty soon, Ellen came in with a red face, and a tin cup full 
of cold water which she gave to Mr. Arnold. 

“ Thank you, my dear,” said he, “how did you know I was 
thirsty ? It is deliciously cool.” 

“Have you been to the spring?” said Mrs. Cole, knowing 





that there was no cool water in the house. 


“ Yes ma’am,? said Ellen. 

“Tam very much obliged to you for your trouble,” said the 
minister. When he had offered a brief prayer, he took his 
leave. 

“What made you go, and get the cup of water for Mr. Ar- 
nold ?” said Mrs. Cole to her daughter. Ellen seemed reluctant 
to give an answer, and her mother did not press it. 

The matter continued to employ Mrs. Cole’s thoughts, and 
pretty soon it occurred to her that the passage of Scripture read 
by Mr. Cole at morning prayers was the cause of Ellen’s con- 
duct in regard to the cup of water. “Ellen dear,” said she, 
“tell mother what led you to go to the spring? Was it what 
papa read in the Bible this morning ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Ellen, in a low voice. The passage to 
which allusion was made was, “ whosoever shall give to drink 
unto these little ones a cup of cold water only, in the name of a 
disciple, verily I say unto yon, he shall in no wise lose his re- 
ward.” 

“Do you expect a reward for giving Mr. Arnold a cup of 
water ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“What kind of a reward do you expect?” 

“TI don’t know, just such as the good Lord sees fit to give.” 

“Will the Lord reward every one, who gives Mr. Arnold a 
cup of cold water ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, if they give it because he is a disciple, he 
will.” 

Here was an example of simple confidence in God’s promises, 
which we should all do well to imitate. And here was a regard 
to “the recompense of a reward,” which we should do well to 
imitate. You often do this person and that person a favor, in 
hope that he will do something for you in return. But you are 
often disappointed? You can never be certain of receiving a 
reward from man, for what you do for him. But there is no 
such uncertainty when you do things for God. “Verily I say 
unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” 

















A WISE BOY. 


Not long since, a lad of our acqaintance obtained from his fa- 
ther the promise of a pair of skates on certain conditions, which 
the lad soon performed, and then called for his skates. On re- 
flection the father was sorry that he had made such a promise, 
but would not break it without the boy’s consent. He greatly 
desired the skates, and had a Christian father’s promise that he 
should have them. But after listening to what his father said 
on the subject, he consented to receive a Bible instead of the 
skates. Some unwise boys may think this lad was foolish, in 
not. holding his father to his promise; but all children that love 
their parents and the word of God, will commend the boy for his 
course. He has the satisfaction of knowing that he has pleased 
a good father; and his Bible, if he will regard its precepts, will 
lead him from bad company, and bad habits, and finally conduct 
him to heaven. The skates, if he had taken them, might have 
led him into bad society, into evil ways, to a watery grave, 
and to hell! Happy the child that is thus willing to comply 
with the wishes of a good parent, and happy the parent that has 
such a child. May there be many such among our readers, 
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NEXT TO THE LOVE OF FLOWERS, IS THE LOVE OF BIRDS. 


Teach your children in mercy to spare the nests of the harm- 
less little birds, and if you have any heart to be thankful, it will 
rise up in unison with the little songster’s carol, to think your 
lot is cast in such a pleasant vale of flowers and singing birds. 
These are some of the many things provided to lighten the toil 
of labor, and it is only a vitiated taste, acquired from a false 
system of education, that prevents us from deriving a great deal 


= happiness from such small accompaniments of the journey of 
ife. 








~~ 
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SLOW TO ANGER. 


Be not angry. In a minute, 
You will see there’s nothing in it. 


Little James was very apt to fall into a passion. When he 
was a little more than two years old, he had his aunt’s thimble 
to play with, and he let it fall, He looked all about onthe 
floor, and at last he cried and flew into a passion. His aunt 
tied him in a chair as a punishment, and when she took off his 
pin-a-fore, out fell the thimble! Then little James was quite 
ashamed, and his aunt made him say over the lines which we 
have printed above. 
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INTERESTING PAINTING. 


A rich landlord in England once performed an act of tyranni- 
cal injustice to a widowed tenant. The widow’s son, who saw 
it, became a painter, and years after succeeded in placing a 
painting of that scene where their oppressor saw it. As his eye 
fell on the picture, the rich man turned pale and trembled, and 
offered any sum to purchase it, that he might put it out of sight. 
If every scene of wickedness through which a man passes, 
should be painted, and the painting hung up about him, so that 
he would always see the portrait of himself with the evil pas- 
sions expressed on his countenance, and himself in the very act 
of wickedness, he would be wretched. Such a picture-gallery 
there is; and in eternity the sinner will dwell in it; for every 
feature and lineament of the soul in every feeling and act of 
wickedness, is portrayed imperishably, and will be exhibited to 
the gaze of the universe forever.—Puritan. 

BE YE ALSO READY. 

At the West a little boy, who had enjoyed the instruction of 
a pious mother and a faithful teacher, was about to die, when 
they asked him : “Do you think about dying?” “ Yes,” said 
he, “and about my Saviour, too! He died to save me!” Some 
time after, when his mind was wandering, even in its feverish 
excitement, he showed what he often thought about, by exclaim- 
ing; “1 see beautiful angels; how, happy, how happy!” And 
he died with that love to the Saviour that made all sure that he 
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had gone to be with the angels in the presence of God. Oh! | 


my dear children, if the spring flowers should bloom on your | The Visit 1, 5, 9, 18—Snake Story 17— Affectation 21 


graves, or the summer sun shine on your burial place, are you 
so prepared now, that when you feel the cold chill of death, you 
can sing of angels, and light, and the Saviour’s love? Are you 


prepared to die, and go to be with the Lord? Be ye also ready! | 
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CALVES. 


“ You are from the country, are you not, sir?” said a dandy 
clerk in a book-store, to a homely dressed Quaker, who had 
given him some trouble. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“ Well, sir, here’s ‘ An essay on the Rearing of Calves.’” 

“ That,” said Obadiah, as he turned to leave the store, “thee 
had better present to thy mother.” 


BORROWING AND LENDING. 


Mr. C. when at college, requested the loan of a book. The 
gentleman answered, that he might come and read in his cham- 
ber, but that he never lent anything. Soon after a billet was 
sent, imploring the loan of a pair of bellows. Mr. C. replied 
that he was perfectly welcome to visit his study, and blow there 
all day. 
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ANECDOTE. 


An old Bachelor by the name of Page at one of our watering 
places, was quite captivated with a very pretty young lady there, 
who was a little troubled with his attentions. One day happen- 
ing to drop her glove, Mr. Page was the fortunate finder, and 
presenting it to her he said, 

And if from Glove you take the letter G, 
Then Glove is Love, which I present to thee. 
To which the lady instantaneously replied, 
And if from Page you take the letter P, 
The. Page is age, and that won’t do for me. 


Poetry. 
BROTHER AND FRIEND. 


BY D. C. COLESWORTHY. 














He is a brother and a friend, 
Who when our lot is low, 

With pleasant words will aid extend, 
And wipe the tears that flow. 

A soothing influence divine, 
Comes to the aching breast, 

When stranger feet their steps incline 
To make the wretched blest. 

If such the pleasure we can give, 
How cold must be the heart, 

If only to ourselves we live, 
Nor kindly words impart. 

Whene’er we can, oh let us bless 
The sad and sorrowing, 

And in the hearts of wretchedness, 
Make joy and gladness spring. 


EVENING HYMN FOR A GOOD BOY. 


How sweet to lay my weary head 

Upon my quiet little bed, 

And feel assured that all day long 

I have not knowingly done wrong. 


How sweet to hear my mother say, 

** You have been very good to day !” 
How sweet to see my father’s joy, 
When he can say “‘ My dear good boy !”” 


How sweet it is my thoughts to send 
To many a dear-loved distant friend, 
And think if they my heart could see, 
How very hapyy they would be. 


How sweet to think that He whose love, 
Made al] the shining worlds above, 

My pure and happy heart can see, 

And loves a little boy like me.—Child’s Gem. 
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Interesting Reminiscence 115—Lion in the Way 1/1 

Talk with my Boys 150—Eagle and her Young 135 

No love without Obedience 162—Parental Example 162 

Nine Parts of Speech 171—Orphan Boy 187 

Mother’s Letter to her Sons 186 


SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Remarkable Deliverance 39—To S. S. Scholars 51 

Who Samuel was 71, 74—S. S. Review 82 

Nice Little Boy 83—Pic Nic at S. Berwick 87 

It benefits me ten dollars a year 90—The Sabbath 118 

My hump back Teacher 110—Little Girl’s School 114 

Golden Rule 1389—Virtue Rewarded 142 

Honesty Rewarded 142—S. S. Scholar Murdered 146 
Teachers’s Visits to Scholars 151—Mary P——159 

S. S. Scholars and Teachers 155—Aim at the Heart 171 

Good Little Girl 175—My S. S. Teacher 193—Knowledge 191 
Two ways of Spending Sabbath 202—Lesson at Hop Scotch 23 


OBITUARY. 


A Missionary Lady’s Son 23—She was prepared to die 47 
Lydia Almira Vose 79—Susan Studley 79—Early Flower 83 
Harriet F. Josslin 110—Betsy Jane Harlow 116 

Sophronia Thompson 132—Charlotte Mackenzie 147 

Dying Indian Boy 163 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


Hay Making 7—Wasp Nesting 15—Horsemanship 27 
Mechanical Amusements 39—Horrible Chase 75 
Perilous Adventure 782—Remarkable Rock 88 
Pomegranate 103—Egyptian Embroidery 106 


EDITORIAL. 


The Maniac 4, 8—God will see me I2—Filial Duty 12 
What will you do with your money 12—Spring 12 

Visit to Niagara 16—Playing on the Sabbath 16 
Widow’s Daughter 20—Saratoga Lake 24 

Happy Death of a Good Gir] 20—Garden House 28 
Remarkable Answers to Prayer 24—Sailor’s Sick Child 28 
Story about Snakes 32—More of the Snake Adventure 36 
Ae payee 40, 44—Washington at Prayer 44 

Good Fruit 48—Mischievous Monkey 52 

Boy never preached to 52—Sleep and Death 56 

Village School 56, 6(2—Monument Mountain 64 
Mountain Glen 68—Careless Ellen 72 

Conversion of an Infidel 76—Laziness Punished 76 
Going a age 80—Emigrant’s Family 84 

Children’s Pic Nic 88—Splendid Scenes 92 

Adopted Daughter 96—Presentiment 100—Chinese Museum 100 . 
Fruit of Industry 100—Disagreeable Adventure 104 
Mischievous George 108—Slave’s Promise 112 

Mischievous Pennies 116—White Mice 120 

Murdered Mother 120—A Day’s Excursion 124 

No pay, no work 128—Talk about the Sabbath 128 

I’m glad I’m generous 132—I must know the reason first 126 
Talk about loving God 136—Clear Sightedness 140 

Honor due to Parents 140—The Stint 144 

Good for Evil 148—Letters from Subscribers 148, 178, 182 
Poor Man’s Children 152—Morning Walk 156 

I will take it quietly 160—Dying Soldier 160 

How shall I please my Father 164—Young Robber 168 
Live in Peace 168—New Thing 168—Fault Mending {72 
Shepherd of Bethlehem 186—Birth Day Party 180— 

Little Girl in the Mountains 180—Beautiful Knife 188 
Happy Widow 184—Revolutionary Soldier 192 

Cherry Tree 196—Miniature Printing Office 196 

Finishing a City 196—False Accusation 200 

Feast on Fast Day 200—An Ordination 204 

The Invitation 204—Close of the Volume 204 

Volume Nineteen of the Companion 207—Restitution 207 
The Cup of Cold Water 207 























YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


{A few copies of the present Volame of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, bound, may be had in a few days. Price One Dollar. 
Extra Binding $1,25. 

(> A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s Companion, 
bound, may be had at this office, for One Dollar a Volume. 

(> PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.—Half Cent a 
piece-—Odd Numbers of the Yourn’s Companron, for several 
years back—very suitable for Rewards for good behaviour and 
correct lessons in Sabbath Schoole—may be had for Fifty 
Cents a hundred. 








